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Anthony Benezet and His Times—1713-1784. 
(Continued from page $70). 

His view of instruction is summed up in a 
concluding paragraph to David Barclay, thus: 
“The advantages of endeavoring to promote the 
education of our youth on its right basis, which 
isa true estimate of human life and the amend- 
ment of the heart, whence obedience and love 
to God, benignity to men, and a tender regard 
for the whole creation would necessarily flow, 
must be obvious to every feeling mind ; as also 
giving them as easy and compendious a knowl- 
edge of their own language,and such other use- 
ful parts of learning as their situations may 
make necessary to answer all the good purposes 
of life.” 

His great object was to imbue the mind with 
reverence for true religion, and to train it up in 
acourse of virtue, and this must ever remain 
to be the foundation of all worthy systems of 
education. 

His sympathies were by no means limited to 
those with whom he was in daily intercourse, 
for the world was his county and his benevolence 
was universal, 

The negro, down-trodden and deprived of every 
civil right, especially enlisted his sympathy, and 
it was in their behalf we find him about the 
year 1750, lifting up his voice in no uncertain 
manner. Few were better qualified to advo- 
cate any public cause. 

He started a school for these poor people and 
conducted it gratuitously in the evenings for 
years, and finally left nearly the whole of his 
little fortune (the savings of the industry of fifty 
years), to maintain it. This school is still under 
the care of Friends. 

_ His opinion after much careful observation, 
ls entitled to respect. He said: “I can with 
truth and sincerity declare that I have found 
amongst the negroes as great variety of talents 
% among a like number of whites, and I am 

ld to assert that the notion entertained by 
some that the blacks are inferior in their ca- 
pacities, is a vulgar prejudice founded on the 
pride or ignorance of their lordly masters ; who 
have kept their slaves at such a distance as to 

unable to form a right judgment of them.” 

@ late beloved General Armstrong carried 


out in a most successful way the views of his 
ealightened predecessor, and any one who will 


make a visit to the Hampton Institute may see 
the fruit of such truly humane sentiments. 


les of the African were forever brokenin America 
Anthony Benezet published “ A Caution and 
Warning to Great Britain and her colonies on 
the calamitous state of the enslaved negroes.” 


subject, had a wide circulation ; all of his nu- 
merous publications were largely at his own ex- 
pense. In a letter to Richard 

Ballitore, Ireland, which is typical of many ad- 
dressed to persons of influence in Great Britain, 
he appeals urgently and eloquently in behalf of 
his defenceless countrymen, viz: “Is it not 
strange, that whilst so much noise is made about 
the muintenance of liberty throughout the Brit- 
ish Empire, this prodigious infringement of 
every human and sacred tieshould be overlooked 
in the case of these miserable Africans ?” 


religion—to love the Lord our God with all 
our hearts, and what is declared to be equal, to 
love our neighbor (7. ¢. all mankind), as our- 
selves, and yet how unfeeling for the sufferings 
of others! how languid in our endeavors to pro- 
cure them relief!” 































Thus just one hundred years before the shack- 


This, with several similar essays on the same 


Shackleton, of 


“We make a high profession of the Christian 


“Can we be both silent and innocent specta- 


tors?” Edmund Burke, who was an intimate 
friend of Richard Shackleton, lost no oppor- 
tunity in bringing this suffering cause before 
the English Parliament, and with good results, 
as he was then one of its most eloquent and in- 
fluential members. 


Granville Sharp, Barrister of London, having 


just conducted the historic “Somerset case” toa 
successful issue, whereby every slave setting his 
foot on English soil became free, had published a 
pamphlet entitled “ The Injustice and Dangerous 
Tendency of Tolerating Slavery,” copies of which 
had found their way to America ; and it is par- 
ticularly interesting to find Anthony Benezet 


was republishing this little volume with some 


abridgements simultaneously with a similar ap- 


preciation of his own views by his English co- 


adjutor, without either knowing of the other’s 
action. 


The correspondence between these two phil- 


anthropists during the years 1772 and ’73 isa 


most refreshing chapter in the history of that 
period when the fraternal relations between 
this and the mother country were becoming in- 
creasingly strained. Such hearts could know 
no enmity. 

In a marginal note written by G. Sharp is a 
copy of A. Benezet’s tract, “A Caution and 
Warning,” etc., we find viz: “ The author of this 
book printed at Philadelphia in 1762, was Mr. 
Anthony Beneset of that city, universally respected 
by all who knew him.” G. Sharp then recites 
how, when he was involved in a first law suit, 
defending himself against a prosecution for hav- 
ing set a negro slave at liberty in 1767, he acci- 
dentally met with a copy of this book and was 
so helped and pleased, he immediately had an 


English edition struck off and circulated with- 
out any knowledge whatever of the author, but 






subsequently he found the same compliment 
had been paid him and his plea against “ The 
Injustice, etc., of Slavery,” by his American 
fellow laborer. 


Another coincidence which made a deep dnd 


lasting impression upon this noble advocate of 
freedom, was the receipt of the first letter An- 
thony Benezet addressed to him on the very 
day which terminated the memorable trial of 
the slave Somerset (above noted), the result of 
which Cowper has put in verse : 

“Slaves cannot breathe in England : 

If their lungs imbibe our air that moment they are free. 
They touch our country and their shackles fall. 
That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud and 
Jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 

And let it circulate through every vein 

Of all your Empire. That where Britain’s 

Power is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too.” 


Dr. Benj. Rush, of medical, scientific and lit- 


erary fame, one of Philadelphia’s true noble- 
men, was prompted by Anthony Benezet to 
write “An Address to the Inhabitants of the 
British Settlements on the Slavery of the Ne- 
gro” in 1773, and as Benezet’s most apprecia- 
tive and truthful biographer, Wilson Armistead, 
says: “ Therescould not have been drawn into 
this field of labor a better or more efficient 
worker than Dr. Rush ; whose publications were 
written in such a polished style, and contained 
so many ideas and observations, and having 
a considerable circulation, spread conviction 
among many, and admirably promoted the cause 
for which they had been so laudably under- 
taken.” 


The co-operation of Benjamin Franklin and 


James Pemberton in Philadelphia, and that of 
John Wesley and Dr. John Fothergill of Lon- 
don was solicited and freely granted in the same 
unselfish spirit. So, we have a group of men 


whose names are forever associated with all 


that was most enlightened in their day, work- 
ing willingly side by side in this most worthy 
and suffering cause, whatever may have been 
their religious preferences. 


And this fusion of noble interest and rare 


abilities was the result, as far as human agency 
is concerned, in the disinterested but earnest 
efforts of our little French Quaker who pre- 
ceded his fellow-countryman, Stephen Grellet, 
just sixty years, in struggling with the many 


forms of oppression which prevail on every 
hand. 

We would not overlook at this time and in 
this connection the humble and untiring labors 
of the pre-eminently pure-minded John Wool- 
man, who is increasingly and justly regarded as 
one of the first apostles of emancipation and 
true Christian reformation. 

He was a right-hand and greatly valued co- 
laborer, and doubtless it was largely through 
his loving and continued appeals to his brethren 
in the faith that the Society of Friends in 
America were persuaded its members could not 
be slave masters or mistresses, some of whom up 
to this time had not been fully awakened to the 
inconsistency of holding human lives as property, 
especially while they professed to be friends of 
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Him who said : “ One is your master and all ye 
are brethren” without distinction of race or 
condition. 

And with this clearing of its skirts the As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania could be the more ef- 
fectually and consistently petitioned on the 
subject ; this was done so vigorously in 1773 as 
practically to carry into effect a prohibitive 
duty upon the importation of negroes. 

“The clergy of all denominations and most 
respectable citizens were favorable to this,” says 
A. Benezet, “and there were scarcely any but 
gave their cordial assent.” 

Friends had much influence in those days, 
not only because they were proportionately a 
mych larger part of the community than they 
are at present, but even more on account of 
maintaining that high spiritual standard which 
leads out of worldly conformity, and this is not 
narrowness in life’s best purposes. 

In 1775 the first Anti-Slavery Society was 
formed in Philadelphia, composed largely of 
Friends, but not exclusively. 

The first meeting was held in the old Sun 
Tavern on Second Street. Dr. Rush, James 
Pemberton and Anthony Benezet were leading 
spirits in organizing this “Society for the Relief 
of Free Negroes Unlawfully held in Bondage.” 

A few years later (1781), we find our inde- 
fatigable Friend addressing Abbé Raynal of 
France, who had published his “ History of the 
European Settlements in the West Indies,” ex- 
posing the horrors of the slave trade. In his 
reply occurs these lines : “ May it please Heaven 
to cause all nations to adopt the principles of 
your Society. Men would then be happy and 
the globe not stained with blood. 

Let us join in our supplications to the Supreme 
Being that He may unite us in the bonds of 
tender and unalterable charity.” 

(To be continued.) 





ENCOURAGEMENT OF DeBates.— Nothing 
has been more deplored in late years by our 
public men than the decline of debating and 
public speaking throughout the country, and we 
have been reminded time and again that very 
few men since the days of Webster and Clay 
have attained national eminence as orators. In 
the two Houses of Congress this decline is par- 
ticularly noticeable, and there is some reason 
for attributing to it the present deplorable con- 
dition of politics. It is an undeniable fact that 
a man who has undergone the training necessary 
to become a good speaker is a better man for it, 
and is better able to face and to decide momen- 
tous questions of public policy. 

The great student movement now sweeping 
over the country, invading all our educational 
institutions, public and private, high schools as 
well as colleges, will undoubtedly give to the 
country for the coming quarter of a century 
some public men of a character now sadly 
needed. It is time for the institutions of learn- 
ing to give more encouragement to the move- 
ment, and to so control it as to be able to give 
its advantages to coming generations. The coun- 
try has always had use for great speakers, and 
always will have use for them.— Ledger. 

“Tr is only by the love of God in Christ Jesus 
being allowed to operate in our own hearts that 
we shall be enabled to dedicate our children to 
Him. It is only by personal obedience to the 


Gospel of Christ that we can be prepared to 
render up our account of the trust committed 
to us with joy and not with grief.”"— Martha 
Braithwaite. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


Whom Shall We Obey in War Time? 


In this trying time, when our nation has lifted 
up its sword against a sister nation, and is learn- 
ing war once more, the question comes home to 
those who are sincerely endeavoring to live by 
the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, what 
part has the Christian in the conflict? Is he to 
yield to the civil government the right which it 
claims, to interpose between the individual and 
his obligation to the law of God, and ignoring 
the Divine commandments, to license its citi- 
zens to kill their fellow-men, to take their 
neighbors’ goods, to bear false witness, if haply 
the enemy suffer thereby? Is he, after following 
Christ in time of outward peace, to deny his 
authority in time of war? 

To this, the Society of Friends has but one 
answer tomake. Friends have ever recognized 
the authority of the civil magistracy, so long as 
its requirements do not come into conflict with 
the law of God. They have been careful to 
render unto Cesar the things that are his. When, 
however, the government has usurped the lord- 
ship of conscience, and has sought to impose 
upon men obligations which imply the relega- 
tion of God to a second place in his creation, 
Friends have refused to obey, at no matter 
what cost. So, at this hour, the Friend can ac- 
knowledge no law of man to be of authority to 
supersede, even temporarily, the law of Jesus 
Christ. Though all men say, “ Hate thine en- 
emy,” Christ still says without reservation what- 
soever, “ Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you.” Though the government com- 
mands, “ Draw thy sword, kill and destroy,” 
the voice of the Lord still says, “ Put up again 
thy sword into his place: for all they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.” Though 
ministers professing to stand as ambassadors for 
Christ, declare, “ there is a time to pray and a 
time to fight, and this is a time to fight—the 
millenium being not yet come,” the words of 
Divine supplication are still the disciple’s prayer, 
“ Thy kingdom come ; thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” 

The children of the kingdom know no gospel 
interroguum ; their Lord is a present Lord, and 
Lord of every day—Head over all things to his 
church. 8. 


WHILE you ARE Grow1INnG.—Growing girls 
and boys do not always appreciate that is while 
they are growing that they are forming their fig- 
ures for after life. Drooping the shoulders a little 
more every day, drooping the head as one walks, 
standing unevenly, so that one hip sinks more 
than the other—all these defects easily corrected 
now, will be five times as hard in five years, and 
twenty-five times as hard in ten years. A grace- 
ful, easy carriage and an erect, straight figure 
are a pleasure to beholder and possessor, and 
are worth striving for. 

An easy way to practice walking well is to 
start out right. Just before you leave the house, 
walk up to the wall and see that your toes, chest 
and nose touch it at once; then, in that attitude, 
walk away. Keep your head up and your chest 
out, and your shoulders and back will take care 
of themselves. 

A school teacher used to instruct her pupils 
to walk always as if trying to look over the top 
of an imaginary carriage just in front of them. 
It was good advice, for it kept the head raised. 
Don’t think these things are of no Value.— Great 
Thoughts. 





Training the Will. 

It is somewhat curious to notice that map 
of those persons who insist most strongly on the 
power of the will to do the right and to ayoid 
the wrong are yet apparently uninterested in the 
slow and gradual development of that power, 

They admit the necessity of long ak careful 
training in almost every other direction, bat 
seem to take it for granted that the will is ap 
exception, that it lies full fledged in every hu- 
man breast, only awaiting a sudden resolution 
to bring it into active and right exercise. They 
do not look for an adept in art or literature or 
science among those who have never been edv- 
cated in those directions; they do not expect to 
find a good carpenter or blacksmith who has 
never learned the trade ; they acknowledge that 
the hand needs long practice to become skilful, 
that the mind requires constant exercise to be. 
come strong, that our powers and faculties in 
general depend for their ability upon wise train. 
ing and continual activity ; but it does not seem 
to occur to them that the will is likewise subject 
to the same laws, and that it also needs as much 
and as judicious education as any other part of 
our nature. 

Instead of this, they suppose that it can be 
called into immediate and intelligent action at 
any time, though it may have had little or no 
preparation. They advise or exhort a man to 
leave off drinking, for example, who has the 
habit ingrained within him ; or another to be 
industrious when long years of idleness lie be- 
hind him; or another to be merciful, when he 
has always been cruel ; or generous, when he has 
always been selfish. They fully believe that such 
transformations depend entirely on the present 
choice of the person concerned, when, in fact, the 
will, having been always exerted in the opposite 
direction, is unable to make a sudden al a 
manent change. The rebukes and condemna- 
tion which follow are therefore often unjust ; not 
that the actions themselves are innocent, but 
that the real delinquency extends far back, and 
covers a long period, of which the present tres- 
pass is the natural outcome. On the other hand, 
the respect and admiration which we accord to 
the truthful, industrious, and honest citizen 
should not exhaust itself on his present actions, 
but rather be extended over the long series of 
years during which his will power has been con- 
stantly brought into action, in favor of the right 
and the good. 

If the vast importance of the careful, patient 
and continued culture of the will power were but 
realized, it would soon take its place among the 
foremost aims of education. To its neglect - 
be traced most of the impotence, the self-indul 
gence, the physical ailments, the mental vacuity, 
the broken resolutions, the injustice and selfish- 
ness and general moral turpitude, which bring 
so much misery in their train. Children are 
taught all manner of things with assiduity in 
this educational age, yet how seldom are they 
regularly and systematically trained to exert 
their will, to govern their thoughts, to control 
their emotions, to withdraw from one set of re 
flections to welcome another, to form those met- 
tal and moral habits which will conduce to their 
permanent welfare, and to avoid forming those 
which will injure and corrupt them! We teach 
them the laws which govern the motion of the 
planets, but neglect to teach them the laws which 
govern their own bodily health, mental capacity, 
and moral character. We are satisfied if they 
yield to the authority of parent or teacher, but 
we forget that their entire future must depend 
not on the will of another, but upon their own. 
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Their years of dependence are wasted, unless 
they are fitted for independence, unless they are 
led to build up a character for themselves by 
gotinual and persevering self-control and in- 
tlligent self-government. 

The same element of will-training is the core 
ofall the self-culture of adult life. We learn 
many things and strive for many things; we have 
various aims and ends in life, and incidentally 
u the will is, of course called into action, but it is 
gzidom in itself made an object of earnest desire. 
To strengthen and elevate it, to direct and guide 
it, furm but a very small part of human effort. 
» Dr. Maudsley well says: “The life of an indi- 











to yidual at this age of civilization is assuredly not 
ms alife in which the best use is made of his phy- 
at sical, moral, and intellectual capacities. When 
i, we search into the causes of disease, how many 
” diseases are directly or indirectly traceable to 
= breaches of those laws which govern the de- 
> velopment and the health of the body! .. . . 
. When we pass from the consideration of the 
ct management of the body to the consideration of 
ch that mind, we shall discover as little evidence 
of ofasincere desire and resolution to bring the 
feeling and thoughts into harmony with nature, 
be and to develop the powers of the mind to the 
a utmost. There is hardly any one who sets self- 
~ development before himself as an aim in life.” 
. Yet what can be more important, more vital, 
more all-embracing? If it is slow and laborious, 
be demanding constant attention and persevering 
zs efort, it is because nothing of high import is easy 
of attainment ; nothing worthy of our manhood 
isgained without striving.— Public Ledger. 
nt “True Livrxe.”—“ Our pastor said a thing 
he in bis sermon this morning that set me thinking,” 
ite sid Henry Devine: “* Life means growth into 
er Christ’s image.’ When I look about me I won- 
1a der if we are not thinking more about a fair 
jot measure of comfort and enjoyment here rather 
ut than being filled with a desire for growth into 
nd Christ’s image.” 
eS “Oh, Henry ; [ think our pastor understands 
id, how pressing our temporal needsare, but it is only 
to when he sees them crowding out the spiritual 
eD that he gives us such a sermon on true living. 
18, We are not to be unmindful of the things of our 
of body, but it is the anxious thought which we 
mn aretoavoid. It is something we must all guard 
bt against, since it interferes with spiritual growth.” 
“*Growing into the image of Christ means 
ot growing into strength, into well rounded char- 
ut acter and into disciplined manhood,’ said our 
he pastor. I wondered as he spoke if anything 
a could be more noble and inspiring than such 
al living. Since life is a preparatory school, and 
Ys eternity is the goal, our chief aim should be to 
h- grow into the spiritual likeness of Christ.” 
ng Jennie looked up quickly, the joy of a pro- 
re fesed life of Christ beaming upon her face. 
in “True living cannot be accomplished without 
ey Christ in the heart, since such living is without 
ert joy or hope in the life beyond. Trials must 
ol come into every life, but to the professed child 
re: of God there is a peace into which He guides us, 
aD which means victory over all trials. I can en- 
elt dure all things through Christ, but without Him 
me Tam comfortless. With Him, there is a peace 
ch Which no external circumstances can dispel.” 
2 Henry smiled placidly. “I believe you have 
c ound the secret of all true living, Jennie,” he 
ty, sid. “And since Christ is our image, let us 























ey eek to reflect his likeness every day.”—Sallie 
: Du Bois in Christian Instructor. 
rn. 





TaLents and learning are idols of the world. 











THE FRIEND. 


of John Barclay. 


TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 


“Rely upon it, my dear, these associates of 
thine, whoever they b , even if they stand high 
in general estimation, are no friends to thy true 
interests, thy best welfare, however plausibly 
they reason. The very circumstance of their 


endeavoring to undermine or upset the almost 


unformed views of so young and artless a per- 


son, is a proof of their unworthy purposes. By 


thy own account, they are in the ‘seat of the 


scornful,’ as David said; and when the subtle 


ora that is under their tongue is in danger of 

ing rejected and exposed, ~_ can turn off 
the conversation with a laugh. But if thou art 
favored to withstand their crooked, twisting ar- 


guments, be also very careful lest their ridicule 


move thee in anywise from the serious ground, 
the safe because lowly abiding —_ of the 
real Christian. My advice to thee is, avoid 


such company, shun such associates, trust not 


thyself to dispute with them—thou wilt not be 
likely to get good by it, nor to do them good, 
but to receive harm in a way little suspected. 
Thou art not to be supposed, nor shouldst thou 
for a moment presume thyself to be competent 
to enter the list of controversy ; it requires one 
to be well grounded, rooted and settled in the 
right way, to meet all the objections and cavils, 
that may be urged by persons of more or less 
corrupt or uncontrolled minds, who despise the 
truth and its simplicity, yet who would, even 
with the semblance of truth, beguile others from 
the reality of it. ‘Be not conformed to this 
world,’ said the apostle, who knew that the 
fashions and customs of it are vain, and pass 
away. To a mind disposed to avoid the very 
ee and approaches to evil, this text is 
alone sufficient to induce a hesitation, a scrupu- 
lousness or tenderness; knowing that for every 
idle word he must give an account, and that 
every thought must be brought into subjection 
to Christ. But these libertines who would think 
their own thoughts and choose their own ways 
and words, and also wear their own apparel, must 
needs have things so cleared up to their blinded 
and darkened understanding, no express pro- 
hibition of Scripture would have satistied them ; 
they would shuffle from it and fritter it away, 
bending it to their own wills. Whereas the spirit 
of Christianity testifies, and has ever testified 
against such things, not only among Friends, 
but more or less, and in different ways and de- 
grees, wherever sufficient clearness has been ar- 
rived at, even from the earliest ages. 

“ Picture to thyself any set of people raised 
up to a deep sense of religion, and carrying out 
their watchfulness and self denial toall branches 
of their conduct, and endeavoring to follow that 
exhortation, ‘ Be ye holy in all manner of con- 
versation,’ and whatsoever ye ‘do in word or 
deed, do all to the glory of God,’ ete. Would 
they not soon come to be distinguished from 
other people, who follow the course of this 
world, or who secretly yearn after their own 
hearts’ lusts, and comfort themselves with trying 
to think there is nothing in this and the other 
little thing, and that religion does not consist 
in these things ? Would they not soon find them- 
selves to be ‘a peculiar people,’ a singular peo- 
ple; a very simple people; their outward ap- 
pearance, their manners, their very gestures, re- 
strained and regulated after a mode totally con- 
trary to the generality of those around them? ... 
Indeed it has never been any wonder with me, 
that a people gathered and settled and preserved, 
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they found themselves estranged from the world 
at large, and eccentric through this process of 
following their convictions of duty, should value 
this their privilege, and these outward badges, 
which tend to keep up this desirable distinction 
and separation from the world’s spirit. But 
they never set up a rule as to dress, or any par- 
ticular color, cut or fashion, on the same footing 
as the livery of the monks, or religious orders 
of the papists, etc.; they only left off their or- 
naments and such things as were a burden to 
them as unnecessary and unsimple; it was the 
ever changeable tide of fashion which did the 
rest, and in time caused their dissimilarity and 
strangeness to appear. But as to the bare as- 
sertion that George Fox and the early Friends 
would have changed with the times, it is a con- 
jecture which has its origin in the mere caprice 
and inclination of those who say so; and the 
contrary may be as flatly and broadly asserted 
upon far stronger grounds, even upon the actual 
facts of the whole tenor of their dissent, as ex- 
hibited in their lives, and especially in their 
writings. The common consent spoken of, is 
the very conformity they objected to—a consent 
of worldly men upon worldly principles, not the 
consent of men redeemed from the earth. On 
the other hand, all that have ever rightly given 
up to make a plain appearance, and to speak 
the plain language, etc., have done it on the 
very same sound ground, and not merely be- 
cause George Fox and others did it. They, the 
truly convinced, have continued to feel on the 
subject as he did; and though the instances are 
rare, as the mercy is great, and the work mar- 
vellous, and no light and superficial one ; such 
instances are from time to time occurring ; they 
are the result of cleansing the inside of the cup, 
that the outside may become clean also. My 
case is, I trust one of these, and perhaps, rather 
an unusual one; for I was brought up, as thou 
knowest, in the entire disuse of, and I even 
cherished a real contempt for such singularities, 
until I came to see that there was ‘no peace to 
the wicked,’ and that ‘ great peace have all they 
who love’ ‘ the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus.’ Then as I yielded my mind to be in all 
things led and guided thereby, nothing offended 
me but evil, nothing seemed too hard to give 
up unto, nor anything to be slighted as insig- 
nificant, which in anywise contributed to the 
heavenly peace and progress in what was es- 
teemed so supremely excellent. The cross of 
Christ, that yoke He puts upon his disciples, 
was very easy and sweet; and peace was the re- 
ward of being faithful in ever so little. It is in 
this way I have been made ruler over more, 
and not by despising the day of small things; 
which is the sure way of falling ‘ by little and 
little,’ of this we have most painful instances 
now around us; and even some who have de- 
servedly stood high in our Society, as teachers 
and examples to the flock, but who have even 
come to question or have lost all their former 
impressions and tendering convictions — those 
are it seems all gone, and almost forgotten, as 
the early dew that passeth away, and they have 
turned, as the dog or the sow, to that which 
they once loathed and rejected. And truly it 
is a striking and unanswerable fact, that there 
has not been one individual, who has risen to 
any eminence for religious dedication in our 
Society, but has had to tread the narrow and 
strait path; and has had to attribute his pro- 
gress to giving up in the ability received, to obey 
the secret monitions of the Spirit of Christ, even 
in little things; nor has there, I believe, been 
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one who has swerved from this course that has 
ultimately turned out better than the salt that 
has lost itssavor. ‘ The fashion of this world, my 
dear , does indeed pass away; and as thou 
sayest, custom is capricious and changeable ; but 
Truth is the same that ever it was—unchangea- 
ble, and never faileth ; and it will always stand 
by and bear out those who are of it, and who 
keep to it. 

“* Wisdom,’ we read, ‘is justified of her chil- 
dren,’ and of few or none else ; and the natural 











A Consistent Sect. 

The Boston Transcript says: “The Society of 
Friends has had a long and interesting history 
in this country. It has not come prominently 
to the front among religious organizations, for, 
although it has been quietly assertive and posi- 
tive in its doctrines, it has never been aggressive 
in its methods. Moreover, its members have 
scorned the world’s conventionalities, and their 
ways of living and forms of worship have been 
marked by certain peculiarities that have not 


Life in the Anthracite Coal Regions, 


BY DR. GEORGE G. GROFF. 


An area of but three hundred and seventy. 
six square miles in the eastern central portion 
of Pennsylvania contains all the commercial gp. 
thracite coal on the Atlantic side of the United 
States. The region is generally wildly moup. 
tainous; the streams flow rapidly along narrow 
valleys, which are bordered by precipitous hills 
or mountains. Oftentimes these valleys ar 

















































































































































































































had no power over the warm tide of the affections. 
— The Churchman. 
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fixed rate. Inside will be seen a cook-stove, # 
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that relate to the Spirit and kingdom of God;| has been constituted. They hardly keep pace | tion of a railroad beside the turbulent stream; fort 
they are mere foolishness unto Him, while in | either in strength or numbers with various other and when villages and towns are built, founda. and 
that state, for they are ever hid from the wise | denominations. Yet they furnished our coun- | “ns for streets and houses must be cut in the and 
and prudent of this world, and revealed unto|try about its first martyrs for conscience sake, | Steep hillsides, the front door of one house open. tot 
babes. ‘Therefore may I not fitly wind up, by|and they have exerted an influence and fur- ing upon the roof of the house below. The in t 
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tering into the spirit of the writer, and bending | establishment of peace. Its members have worked | these streams. The whole region is covered al 
thy mind to the subject. The latter part of] together in this and other countries for that de- | With great heaps of coal-dirt or refuse, as high | 
Jaffray, which contains the history of Friends| sirable end. They have been conspicuous in | a8 the mountains themselves. This dirt is tech- wh 
in Scotland, is another book which would really | Peace Congresses, and have availed themselves nically called “ culms,” and although consisting ha 
interest thee. But after all the helps to be de-| of every instrumentality that promised help for largely of coal it has never yet been utilized to a 
rived from books or instruments, I trust, my | the cause. any but a limited extent. To the scene add the th 
dear ——, thou needst not to be reminded ofthe} It is quite natural that an especial interest | ™St wretched of houses and the most squalid of to 
inexhaustable, unfailing Source of all strength | should attach to the Yearly Meetings of the So- | Women and children, and the picture is com- po 
and goodness; who alone if applied to, and: the ciety under the present circumstances. The New pleted. an 
mind truly turned to Him in secret exercise] York branch has been holding its sessions for} Originally, the coal-miners came from the be 
and breathing desires, is able to solve all our | several days, and, as is customary, it has been | coal-pits of England and Wales, and their help- ea 
difficulties, to relieve us of our doubts, to de-| in receipt of fraternal epistolary greetings from | €™s were generally Irish, or, in some cases, Ger- we 
liver us from temptation, to aid our drooping | Friends in other centres. mans or Swedes. But for many years’ back an 
resolutions, and quicken our souls to run with| But notwithstanding the strength of their con- | ore and more miners have come from the Sla- we 
patience the race set before us, and to hold out | yictions, and convictions inherited and cherished vonic countries of Europe— Poles, Hungarians, de 
to the end in well doing. J.B.” | for nearly three hundred years must be very | Russians and Lithuanians. To-day we find in 
: eee a edt nal strong, they are both submissive and optimistic, | ® typical coal town a large portion of the popu- he 
Tae Man wiri No Rexicion.—Very often | fo, they conclude: “The time must come when lation of Poles and Hungarians, many of the a 
the man who has no religion talks the most about | nation will not lift up sword against nation, and | lowest class. In the same town you may find al 
it. The infidel is forever prating about it, not when they will not learn oa any more, ; We | 2 Polish, a Russian (Lithuanian) and an Irish m 
that he cares for it, but because he must thus | acknowledge subordination to the government | Catholic Church. On the street you may hear \ 
whistle up his courage on account of his lack of | of our country, and we express sympathy for | possibly a dozen foreign tongues in the course al 
it. His infidelity would soon ooze away if he | those placed in positions of high authority and | of an hour. The public schools, in a remarka- Cs 
ceased to rail at holy things. His fears would | ,reat responsibility, hoping that their counsels | ble manner, are making American citizens of ir 
get the better of him if he did not keep up @| may be guided hy an increased and still increas- | the children of this heterogeneous mass of hu P 
hot fire upon Christian dogmas. He is never] ing share of the wisdom that is from on high,| manity. A law enacted by a recent Legislature, 
so happy or confident as in the heat of contro- Especially do we extend this sympathy to the | requiring the attendance at school of all children P 
versy. He is then most fully persuaded that | president. of the United States, who, as it ap-| Under fourteen years of age, for at least four r 
there is no God, no Bible, no hereafter. He is peared was desirous to avoid war, and made | months in each year, is proving a great blessing n 
ready, in his judgment, to meet all comers, and | earnest endeavors to do so.” They are hopeful | to them and an equal blessing to the State. Such " 
if they are not forthcoming he is compelled, for | jy their disappointment, and they have reason | @ law sometimes works as a hardship where chil- e 
his own security, to go out and hunt them up. | to pe, They are not compelled to take on trust | dren are the only support of families, the fathers il 
His stale and effete arguments lose their force, | the fruits of their endeavors in the past. They | having been killed in the mines (and there are , 
even with him, through silence.— The Presby- | oan point to positive evidences of beneficent | many such cases); but there are, also, many t 
terran. achievement. The conditions of the present are | Parents who would not send their children to d 
2 s but declarations that their work is not yet ac- | School unless compelled to do so. : 
KINDNESS FROM THE OLD.—Kindness seems complished, but they are bringing to light fresh | The miner does not own his home. It get 
to come with a double grace and tenderness | anq hopeful indications that the great underly- erally belongs to the company which operates 
from the old. It seems in them the hoarded ing principle of their faith is taking hold of the the mine in which he works. It is commonl 
and long-purified benevolence of years, as if it] world beyond them with greater “power than | 2 double frame house of four rooms in eae 
had survived and conquered the baseness and | ever before, and that although the Society of | division, two below and two above stairs. Often ¢ 
selfishness of the ordeal it had passed—as if the | Friends may grow smaller from generation to| there are but two rooms, one on each floor 
wind which had broken the form had swept in generation, men of peace will increase and mul- | There is a cellar in the basement, a stoop, ult | 
vain across the heart, and the frosts which had tiply until at last the judgments of the nations | covered, before the front door, under which, for 
chilled the blood and whitened the thin locks | .hai] be in their hands. the convenience of the teamster, is a coal-bin, 
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“Tue holiest Christians are the lowliest.” 
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rough uncovered table, the fewest possible cook- 
ing utensils and a few common chairs. Oc- 
gsionally a few cheap colored prints are seen 
gpon the wails. Above-stairs are beds of the 
roughest description ; oftentimes, in the case of 
recent arrivals, merely straw upon the floors. 
In such houses a single family does not reside 
glone; but unmarried men are taken as boarders, 
or several families crowd into one house. As 
many as twenty men have been seen sleeping 
upon the floor of one small room. 

In these small houses (they cannot by more 
fortunate people be called homes) the miners 
and their families are protected from the rain 
and the wintry frost. Here they find a place 
to be born, to sleep, and sometimes, if not killed 
in the mines, to die. Sanitary conditions are 
unknown. Filth is everywhere; in the air, in 
the water, in the food, in the beds, in all the 
surroundings! How could it well be otherwise? 

Of the miners themselves, it should be said 
that they make an effort at cleanliness, and after 
the day’s labor, each one takes a bath and puts 
on another suit of clothes. But the home sur- 
roundings still remain bad. 

As small and uncomfortable as their homes 
are, they are often large enough to receive a 
whole family, when the father has perished in 
amine accident. Or, the family is scattered in 
two or more homes, and there cared for. The 
kindness of these poor people to each other offers 
a lesson to their more affluent fellow-citizens. 

Each mine is in charge of a superintendent, 
who, under the company owning the property, 
has full charge of all operations. Under the 
superintendent are mining engineers, who plot 
the workings and direct the portions of the coal 
to be removed and the areas to be left to sup- 
port the roof of the workings. The proping 
and drainage of the mines also are questions 
belonging to the engineers. In the office of 
each company’s is preserved a very accurate 
map of all the passages in each and every mine, 
and from the map the exact condition of the 
workings and the position of the men can be 
determined at any time. 

In the mine are first the miners and their 
helpers. The miner drives the passages marked 
out for him by the engineer, loosening the coal 
and rock. The helper loads the coal and waste 
material upon the cars which transports them 
to the foot of the shaft, from which point they 
are hoisted to the surface of the earth. A person 
can be recognized as a“ miner” only after hav- 
ing served an apprenticeship in other lower 
positions, as of driver, helper or door-keeper. 

The cars in the mines are propelled by mule 
power upon diminutive railroads laid every- 
where through the workings. These cars are 
managed and the mules driven by boys, called 
“drivers,” who, as they grow older, become 
either helpers or miners, deperding upon their 
intelligence and energy. Throughout the mines 
are doors closing the different passages, in order 
that the mines may be properly ventilated. These 
doors are opened and closed by boys at the pas- 
sage of each small car. 

From the mouth of the pit the coal is con- 
ducted to large buildings called “breakers.” 
Here the large lumps are broken into smaller 
pieces and the coal is screened into a number 
of sizes, as buck wheat, pea, stove, chestnut, stone, 
Steamboat, ete. The different sizes are also 
known by number, Buckwheat is the smallest, 
and the name signifies that the grains are of the 
size of buckwheat. Pea coal is larger than grains 
of peas. As the coal runs over the screens, it is 

watched by an army of small boys who pick out 





all the slate they see. These boys are called 
“pickers” or “slate pickers,” and this is the 
first work at which a boy is put in the coal 
regions. The assorted coal passes by chutes 
directly from the breakers to the cars in which 
it is transported to all portions of the country. 
As these cars are filled they pass over large 
weigh scales, where their number and weight 
are recorded. The “ weigher” notes number of 
car and weight of all the cars in a long train, as 
it, car by car, moves slowly over the scales, with- 
out stopping. 


thrown upon the dumps with the slate. Efforts 
are now being made to recover this by washing 
operations. 
encroached upon the dumps, and carried coal 
down their channels. Within a few years quite 
an industry has grown up in grappling this coal 
from the beds of the streams and rivers where 
it has been deposited. 
one man has recovered as much as five tons of 
coal inasingle day. Some coal has been carried 
as much as fifty miles down mountain streams, 
and coal dirt is readily detected in the Susque- 
hanna River one hundred miles from the mines. 


having been no uncommon thing for a common 
miner to receive one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars for a month’s work ; but 
times have changed, and such wages are no 
longer made ; some say, because of the overpro- 
duction of coal, too many mines having been 
opened ; others claim, because there are too 
many miners for the work to be done; another 


and he pays his helper, and also for the powder 
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In the early mining days much good coal was 


The mountain streams have also 


In favorable locations 


Formerly, miners made excellent wages, it 


reason is the fierce competition between the com- 
panies. The miner does his work by contract, 


he uses, and for sharpening his tools. He must 
buy his powder of the company, and must have 
his tools sharpened by the company’s smiths. 
In these items frequent complaint is made of 
overcharges. He must also, in many regions, 
reside in the company’s houses, the rent of which 
to any person except a miner would seem ex- 
orbitant. He must also contend with loss of 
time from strikes, which in recent years have 
been of very frequent occurrence. He losses 
time also from accidents common to machinery 
and to mining in general, so that at present 
miners commonly work no more than half the 
working days in the year. Some say because 
of over-production of coal ; others, that the mines 
are kept closed by the coal combine in order to 
maintain prices. Probably both causes operate 
to the detriment of the miner. 

The coal-miner has to contend, not only with 
short time, low wages, strikes, accidents and 
heavy prices for his powder, but very often he 
is compelled to have all his dealings at the com- 
pany’s store. This is one of the greatest and 
most constart causes of discontent. The laws of 
Pennsylvania do not permit these stores to exist, 
and yet they persistently flourish. Speaking 
with the manager of a company store (not in 
the coal regions) some months ago, he remarked 
that he secured nine-tenths of the wages of the 
men working for his company. “Suppose a 
man should prefer to deal at other stores,” was 
asked. “We would promptly discharge him, 
if he did,” was the immediate answer. This is 
not the universal condition of things, but one 
hears of it so frequently that the evil must still 
exist to a great extent in the State. 

Those who have examined into the net wages 
made by miners, and have taken into account 
the rents they pay their companies, and the 
high prices paid at the company stores, have 
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wondered how it is possible for them and their 
families to keep from starvation. And yet, like 
all poorly paid and poorly fed people, they spend 
a large amount of money for alcoholic beverages, 
saloons being a prominent feature of all coal 
towns. 
any coal town is a constant source of wonder to 
those who know of the poverty under which the 
great masses of the people in the anthracite 
regions live. 
clothing, less physical comfort of every kind for 
the women and children. Is not grinding, hope- 
less poverty a cause of intemperance? 


The number of saloons supported in 


Every saloon means less food, less 


Mining is a hazardous occupation, minor ac- 


cidents being liable to overtake the workers at 
any time, and great disasters occurring at longer 
or shorter intervals. To guard the men against 
these disasters, the State has a large body of 
mine inspectors who visit the workings at fre- 
quent intervals, and who have the power to stop 
any operations which seem extra hazardous. 
But despite these precautions, disasters still oc- 
cur. 
regions hospitals for the injured men. 
skilful surgery and careful nursing, many poor 
fellows have their lives saved, only to come forth 
with loss of leg or arm, or otherwise disfigured 
from the effects of powder or falling rocks. 
These mine inspectors, the hospitals and the 
free schools for the children are all that the 
State offers to these men and their families who, 
in poverty and distress, follow a dangerous but 
useful calling. 


The State also maintains in all mining 


Here, by 


Such are some of the conditions under which 


one of the necessaries of life is produced. That 
the masses may have a fuel at a low price, thous- 
ands of our fellow-men and their families lead 
most wretched lives. 





SALVATION.—Salvation means far more than 
rescue from future disaster and an entrance into 
a future heaven. It is salvation from the power 
of sinful habit now, from weakness, from over- 
whelming grief, from the dominion of evil. 

But no one ever realized the full meaning of 
salvation without that pathetic confession, “ of 
whom I am chief.” The man who wrote this 
“faithful saying, worthy of all acceptation,” 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, had 
never been a notorious sinner. He was a very 
respectable, highly educated man. He says all 
his acquaintances knew his manner of life from 
the beginning, and that he had lived a very 
correct Pharisee. How could he call himself 
the chief of sinners? Because he had had a 
heavenly vision. Like Job, he had seen God, 
and said, “ Wherefore I abhor myself.” When 
the Holy Spirit of truth shines into the soul 
how quickly it destroys self-righteousness! It 
is not pleasant to see one’s self in the light as 

10d sees us, but it is most blessed in its results. 

It drives us to Him whose word of power can 
say, “ Be clean.” This man, who wrote with 
such confidence the words, “I live, yet not I, 
Christ liveth in me,” said not, I was once the 
chief of sinners, but I am now the chief. O, 
sweet, true humility, which melts the soul in 
love and tenderness in the presence of a forgiv- 
ing God! Never is a soul so near to heaven as 
when, close to the cross of Jesus, it cries out in 
lowly trust and exultant faith, “ This is a faith- 
ful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 
of whom I am chief.”—Christian Advocate. 

“THE earliest principles are generally the 
most lasting ; and those of a religious cast are 
seldom wholly lost.” 
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Changes Expected From Electricity. the foothills. There will be better air, more THE ADVENT OF TRUTH. ; 
7" an ; 5 rooms, better drainage, more civilized conditions EDWARD EVERETT HoRWooD. 
Electricity, unlike steam, can be distributed | of jiying than is the case with the present over-| ,, u 
over a wide area from the point of its production, | crowded industrial beehives, built, for the most | come to Zion with songs, and everlastine oy ere (ee " 
with comparatively little loss; unlike steam, it} jart. on the swampy deltas or in the valleys of | beads, they shall obtain joy and gladness, ana sorres al 
can be stored up for an indefinite length of time, na rivers. PY 7 eo ae oe ar "salah xx ™. wi 
ready for instant use; unlike steam, it can be|~ [Under the pressure of dear coal and with the os the “ie | en cae ae : ae by. bt 
economically subdivided into units small enough | sttraction of cheap water power, the face of the sky; as tinged by 
to run a sewing-machine. Thus electricity as Europe will be changed. The highlands of| A day of joy and gladness, of love and peace and reg dr 
7 as ed a se ey 7 mp oe —— Scotland will become industriously more impor- | ee shall look upward and the humble : 
rial population where the defects of steam made | tant to Great Britain than the comparatively flat ae ma : 
concentration an absolute economic necessity.| midlands. Switzerland, Heeuay sail Sweden, oe ae ee ee 
. ’ 
Moreover, so far as the waterfalls of the world | the Austrian Tyrol, and Transylvania may be- | With good, shall reign triumphant in the hearts of 
are to be utilized for the production of the elec-| come the industrial centres of Europe owing to sinful men, 
tricity, they will invite the establishment of in- | their superiority in water power. For the rest ‘ ; j he 
dustrial works under new conditions and with | the wae of atiunedl seek the sources sass So ane Reotien, ee Gl the 
new surroundings. Lord Kelvin, on the occa-| of the great rivers, or of rivers not great which | And jealousy and bitterness, which make miserable be 
sion of his recent visit to the United States,| have a very rapid fall. Thus, in the United]. one’s life—_ ; Co 
spoke of the economical industrial radius of the | States, Montana, containing as it does the stormy | = am sin and sorrow, which long had held ag 
electricity produced by the Falls of Niagara as| pecinnings of the Missouri, is already develo ikea : sid 
forty miles. While the limit of the concession oor as oi greatest ore-refining me in ‘he oe ee Cy Seen ae Re C08 
of the Cataract Construction Company was 450,-| world. Utah and California, in both of which | Thea — teachings of the Saviour, which He left on fid 
000 horse-power, Lord Kelvin said he hoped | goa) is five dollars a ton and upwards, have now | « ,.°2"t2 ‘© men» | 
that our children’s children would see no falls | horse-power to spare cekanam purposes from oe that others do to you, do ye even 80 to Inc 
at all, all the water—equal to 7,000,000 horse- | the waterfall electric plants which they already | Will be practised in its fulness in this day-star from - 
power, according to Professor Unwin — being] have in operation. Portland, the capital of above, Yo 


applied to industrial uses. But a radius of forty And the sterner word of duty will unite with that of 
miles is equal to an area 233 times the size of 
Manhattan Island, for example, so that the 


Niagara Falls industrial district is capable of 


Oregon, now gets its light and power from tur- 
bines in the Columbia River. Colorado, a year 
ago, had seventeen different electric plants, 
driven by water-power, and used exclusively 


love, 
And man shall then be purified of vain and worthless fine 
1 


pelf, 
And seek to help his neighbor in the sacrifice of self. 





























supporting a population of 58,000,000 before | for mining purposes. The State of Washington - : ; Go 
reaching half the density of the population on | and the whole Dominion of Canada have water- | D° = ask me when ‘tis coming, this wondrous, happy can 
Manhattan Island. And if the whole 7,000,000 falls without end, which have as yet hardly had Tis ir ee and me to answer, for each and all to say; and 
horse-power of the falls be taken, & previous | their possibilities of creating electrical energy | For every kind word spoken, each loving thought of J 
calculation, made by Lord Kelvin, shows that | estimated. cheer, abo 
the electricity thus produced could be distri- SAVING ENERGY. — jae destroy _ ae - oe em M. 
’ . ° . AD at we ma e rea et us cona ing dress, 
i a ae paca = oe any _{n more distant lands we find English en-| pe garment of cabectlon ani the robes of rightenia R. 
ies pressure of 6U,0U0U volts, with a trans-| sineers already making plans for saving the ness ! 
mission loss of only twenty per cent. But the | energy of the falls of the Nile fifteen miles below ; on 
area of one hundred and fifty miles radius is to Cairo, and it is well within the bounds of pro- A Statement of Quakerism. grol 
the area of forty miles radius in about the pro- bability that the Nile cataracts will some day| Quakerism, takes for its foundation, that man JT 
portion of fourteen to one; therefore the larger supply the power necessary for running trains | everywhere is fallen, and utterly dependent upon like 
circle would support, at the rate of half the} of cars from Alexandria to Khartoum. Not| Christ at every step back towards reconciliation mar 
density of Manhattan Island, the almost in- only are there magnificent falls on the Zambesi | with God, but that Christ, instead of being far ah 
credible population of 812,000,000, or about itself, in South Central Africa, but many of its | off, is very nigh unto every man. It makes The 
two-thirds of the population of the entire globe.| branches in the Shire highlands have rapid | access to Him, through no outward form or cere wey 
_, WHEN COAL IS SCARCE. : descents in level, admirably suited for the de-| mony, but by giving heed to his Light shining - 
Were Niagara the only great waterfall in the velopment of electricity by turbine wheels. We|in our souls—to his word that is very nigh in the . 
world, it is quite possible that these figures, or | to often think of Hindustan as a great plain,| the heart. It makes worship, not a bringing of T 
something like them, might be realized, because forgetting that the Himalaya Mountains, the | offerings in our own will, to God, but a reverent clair 
long before the world’s coal supply is exhausted | highest on the globe, give birth to the Ganges, | waiting upon Him to subdue that will ; a learn- Ban 
its price for steam-raising will be prohibitive, | the Indus, the Brahmaputra, and the Oxus, all | of Him ; a hearing of his voice ; a following his befo 
while as long as the sun shines the waters which | of which, with their mountain tributaries, reach | leading; and prayer, not set forms used at cer- of t 
fall into the ocean will be lifted up and carried | the plains after taking innumerable giant leaps | tain times, but an earnest, spiritual, unceasing store 
back to the great American lakes. But between | down the mountain sides. It is nonsense to say | exercise of soul. It makes salvation from be- held 
Niagara Falls and tide water there are now] that the development of this water-power is| ginning to end, a submission to the work of devo 
under construction works to take 150,000 horse- | visionary ; the falls of the Zambesi are much | Christ upon the soul, whether it be reproof and A 
power from the St. Lawrence River atthe Long| more within the range of civilization to-day | condemnation for sin, or begetting in us a living with 
Sault Rapids without perceptible diminution of | than any part of Montana, for example, in the | and powerful faith in the only sacrifice for sin,  °"™ 
the river's flow through the main channel. The | United States, was thirty years ago. There are| the shedding of his blood for us, whereby we meas 
city of Montreal is now getting light and power | bankers in Bombay, Parsees at that, who have | come to experience forgiveness, and peace, ane 
from the Lachine rapids, also on the St. Law-| as much capital and as much nerve in investing | joy ; whether it be the washing of regeneration, they 
rence River, and it may be that the same par- | jt as the greatest men in the financial centres of | or purification with the baptism of fire—with to br 
ticle of water will help first to turn the turbine Europe and America. The cheapness of ocean | the spirit of judgment and burning, to the bring: 7 th 
at Niagara, then the turbine at Massena, near freights has equalized the price of wheat and | ing in of everlasting righteousness. utel) 
the Long Sault, then the turbine at Lachine, | peef at every seaport in the world; the inven- It is true it does not promise the attainment clatic 
while a pound of coal burned at Niagara is gone | tion of automatic labor-saving machinery has | of redemption without bearing our cross daily, 7 
forever. It has already been remarked that the | made the Hindu or Japanese, standing at a loom, | and having to pass through sufferings and tribe u 
modern industrial city has been dependent for very nearly the equal of the American or En- | lations; whilst the religion of man’s invention fm ‘de 
its rapid expansion upon its superior advantages | glishman doing the same work. And as an in-| offers a much easier way. But on the other ap 
with respect to coal—that is, it must either have | yention along the older lines of human effort | hand, the latter confess to knowing no certainty this 1 
a navigable water front, or be a natural railway | makes progress in machinery from less automa: | as to its condition ; pretends to no feeling or pet Spent 
receiving and distributing centre, or be the} tic, to more automatic, so will the natives of | ception of it, but proceeds in a vague belief that More 
natural focus of a coal and iron region. All} Hindustan and Africa be able, under Caucasian | ends in darkness and a lying down in sorrow; ome 
this will be changed in the great electrical direction, to utilize all the natural and local | whilst this takes every step in the Light, and an 
waterfall cities of the future. The power, as a | sources of power which Providence, through the | on firm ground; proving, testing everything; . 
rule, will be produced in the mountains, while | gyn’s evaporative energy, has provided for them. | and presses onward toa definite mark, and wi = 


the cities will be scattered far and wide over 







— Telegraph. the full assurance in the end, of that crown of lift 
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hich the Lord hath promised to them that love 
Him. And those who have had any sight of 
this new and living way, long to draw others to 
walk in it—to draw them off from man to that 
anointing which is offered to all, and possessing 
which they need not that any man teach them, 
but come to experience that which was described 
by the prophet, when he said: “All thy chil- 
dren shall be taught of the Lord, and great shall 
be the peace of thy children.”—Author un- 
known. 





An Opening by Cyclone. 

Madras, India, has long been a stronghold of 
heathenism and later of infidelity. It has been 
the seat of an infidel tract society, and it has 
been said that every graduate of the Madras 
College was supplied by some one with a pack- 
age of infidel tracts. And as books on the other 
side of the question are generally bulky and 
costly, it is easy to see what mischief such in- 
fidel publications would accomplish. 

We have been sending anti-infidel tracts to 
India for years, as the Lord has provided us the 
means, and have been trying to supply the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations with quan- 
tities of such literature for distribution. 

Meanwhile the Christian Associations are 
finding great and effectual dvors opening, though 
there are many adversaries to oppose them. But 
God, who cares for his truth and for his work, 
can open doors which men would gladly close, 
and can work and none can hinder. 

James McConaughy tells an interesting story 
about the new headquarters of the Madras Y. 
M.C. A.: 

In 1893 an amateur photographer focused his 
camera upon a block of old tin bazaars which 
covered an eligible and centrally located plot of 
ground suitable for an Association building site. 

The photograph was spread before the Lord 
like the letter which Hezekiah received. For 
wany months before it was shown to the direct- 
ors of the Association, it was a subject of prayer. 
There were insurmountable obstacles in the 
way, but the faith which laughs at impossibili- 
ies said, That ground is given by the Lord for 
the Association work. 

There were more than twenty owners and 
claimants to this land, and there were quite as 
many more whose consent must be obtained 
before the land could be purchased. ‘The front 
of the lot was occupied by eighteen little tin 
stores or bazaars, two of the central ones being 
held by trustees, the revenue from them being 
devoted to the support of a heathen temple. 

After prolonged negotiations terms were made 
with most of the owners, but after all the other 
owners had come to terms, two, whose holdings 
measured about six by eight feet each, still held 
out for an exorbitant price, five times the amount 
they had paid only a few years ago. Every effort 
to bring them to terms had been exhausted, and 
% they believed that their ground was abso- 
lutely indispensable to the purpose of the Asso- 
ciation, they believed they could get whatever 
they demanded. 

in the last morning before the last monsoon 
tnded, the building committee of the Madras 
sociation met for conference and prayer over 
this matter. In the course of the two hours thus 
spent, the committee pleaded with God once 
more to intervene. Within an hour after ad- 
journment, these bazaars were a crumbling mass 
of ruins, a cyclone having swept across the town 
vhile the committee was still in session. As the 
ndu owners stood wringing their hands in 
front of the ruins a little later that morning, 






they were overheard lamenting that this ca- 
lamity had overtaken them in retribution for 
their having refused to sell the ground to the 
Association for a reasonable price. Next da 
the ground was bought for less than half what 
they had been demanding, and the way was 
cleared. 
Governor Havelock in 1897, and the building 
went forward under the kind care of Him who 
gathereth the wind in his fists, and causeth the 
stormy will to fulfil his word. 
done there be a blessing to dark India and make 
known the name of Him who is “a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of” his 
“ people Israel.” — The Christian. 


Items Concerning the Society. 


The Editor desires to acknowledge the receipt of 
a neat and attractively made book of ninety-one 
y | pages entitled “Centennial Anniversary of the first 
Friends’ Meeting at Mullica Hill, N. J., Fourth- 
day, tenth of Eleventh Month, 1897.” It contains 
much historical information, and several interest- 
ing papers and poems. An examination in detail 
is necessarily deferred. 














The foundation stone was laid by 





To meet the increasing demand for literature 
which treats of the training, education and care of 
children, the committee of the Friends’ Library 
has decided to add to the Library from time to 
time books which will be helpful to parents, teachers 
and kindergartners. Care is also exercised in the 
selection of books for children and young people. 


May the work 





Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 
The Christian Advocate says some needed words 


on “ The Sin of Evil Speaking: ” 


“ Evil speaking emanates from the ‘ father of 


lies,’ whom Christian people are never to take as 
a guide and inspiration, either of speech or life. 
The gentle Christ, whose we are, and whom we 
serve, had so exalted an estimate of the reputa- 
tions of men that He endured the contradictions 
of sinners, and kept silent under the greatest 


provocation. He might have uttered terrible 
things about those who, persecuted, slandered, 
reviled, and insulted Him ; but no word of slan- 
der escaped his lips. His denunciatory speeches 
were directed against the hypocrites, but even 
in these utterances there isa flavor of charity. 

“It is probably true that much of the current 
uokind criticism is expressed unintentionally, 
and perhaps unconsciously. This may be men- 
tioned in explanation of its origin, but cannot 
be accepted in exculpation of the detractor, or 
in extenuation of his sin. The man who holds 
the reputation of his brother so lightly as to say, 
even unconsciously, the things that will injure 
him, is hardly a safe man. If anything should 
be guarded zealously, it is the reputation of other 
persons, and the man who has so low a regard 
for the reputation of another that he will assail 
it himself, is sure to have his own reputation 
held in like esteem by others; for there is a 
reciprocal element in public opinion, which de- 
lights to honor those who guard the good names 
of others as a sacred heritage; and that puts 
under severe condemnation those who cast dis- 
credit upon the reputations of others, which are 
entrusted to their care. 

“One of the constituents of pure and unde- 
filed religion is to keep one’s self unspotted from 
the world. This must be done in many ways, 
because the taint of worldliness has many sources, 
one of the chief being the wicked proneness to 
uncharitableness of act and speech. If one is not 
disposed to speak well of another, he should at 
least refrain from speaking ill of him, in spite 
of the fact that there may be great provocation 
to doso. An evil-speaking tongue 1s a sure in- 
dex of a low state of wien for as St. James 
so aptly and thoughtfully says, ‘If any man 
among you seem to be religious, and bridleth 
not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this 
man’s religion is vain.’” 


WE humbly beseech thee that if, for our un- 
worthiness or in thy sovereign wisdom, thou 
sendest tribulation, yet, for thy mercy’s sake, 
deny us not the comfort of patience. Thou wilt 
not lay more upon us than thou wilt enable us 
to bear; but, since the fretfulness of our spirits 
is more hurtful than the heaviness of our burden, 
grant us that inner calmness which comes when 
we feel thee with us, and give us grace to own 
that thou doest all things well. Amen.—R. 
Crompton Jones. 


of the 








Following is a list of a few of the books already 


in the Library: 


Abbott. 


Gentle Measures in the Management 


and Training of Children. 


be. Home Occupations. 
Comenius. Orbis Pictus. 
Comparye. Intellectual and Moral Development 
hild. 
Dubois. Beckonings of Little Hands. 
i Point of Contact in Teaching. 


Froebel. Education of Man. 

Hailman. Kindergarten Culture. 

Hopkins. How shall My Child Be Taught? 

Pestallzi. Leonard and Gertrude. 

Poullson. In the Child World. 

Preyer. Mind of the Child. 

Sully. Children’s Ways. 

Trumbull. Hints on Child Training. 

Wiggin. Children’s Rights. 

Wiggin & Smith. Republic of Childhood. 3 
vols, 


Wiltse. Kindergarten Stories. 

Friends’ Library is located at 142 N. Sixteenth 
St. Books are free to all Friends and to all others 
who are properly recommended. The Library is 
open every week-day, from three to six P. M. 
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CONVENTIONAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


Without reference to, or, at the time of the 
present writing, any knowledge of epistles that 
may be read in Yearly Meetings this year, we 
would express a concern on behalf of the free- 
dom of the Spirit in the issuing of such docu- 
ments. 

It is not pleasant to see a church in bondage 
to times and seasons, extorting from itself a 
message to other churches at the call of a stated 
period. 

Regularity is head over too many things in 
the church in lieu of spirituality, and to that 
extent the letter killeth. Neither is irregularity 
a whit more spiritual. But the former will not 
deaden and the latter will not destroy, while 
under the Spirit of Life. This will preach the 
word, whether by mouth or by epistle, “ in sea- 
son, out of season.” 

To suppose that epistles, whether given or 
not by the Head of the Church, must appear at 
stated times, is the same disavowal of the prin- 
ciple of a free gospel ministry, as to suppose 
that sermons must be forthcoming at stated 
hours, irrespective of a Divine moving of a mes- 
sage. 
“Let him that hath an ear hear what the 
Spirit saith unto the churches “ to be written to 
them, as well as what He saith unwritten. The 
freedom of the Spirit requires that a meeting 
writes to others only when it has something to 
say and has to say it. Otherwise the corres- 
pondence is a service of bondage. And the 
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very people whose right function it is to main- 
tain the spirituality of all service, is not the one 
that should entangle itself in any yoke of con- 
ventional epistolary bondage. Whenever a 
Meeting has a message to go beyond its bor- 
ders, let it speak out. When it has not, let it 
be silent, if need be this year and next; and if 
the vision still tarry, wait for it. But if we 
force a message because of a returning period, 
or because of an epistle received, our heart will 
not be inditing a good matter; we have substi- 
tuted conventionalism for Quakerism, and the 
glory is departed. 

Though Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was 
moved a year ago, after long silence, to send a 
special epistle to a sister Yearly Meeting, no 
returning epistle was prepared by the recipient 
body. A kind acknowledgment of its recep- 
tion was rendered ; but no sufficient authority 
to write an epistle in response to Philadelphia 
being felt, accordingly none was written. This 
accords with the simplicity and the honesty of 
Truth. But now, should that body hereafter 
address us, we should feel all the greater con- 
fidence that it was moved by a living concern. 
Its epistle would seem more than a compliment ; 
more than a letter; more, we trust, than a re- 
port of work. 

‘On their social or business level, men may 
hold their pen-and-ink conversations. But mu- 
tual fellowship in the Spirit between churches 
of Christ is worthy of the language of his Spirit, 
of an apostolic dignity, savor and power, that 
speaks as having authority and not as the scribes ; 
that indicates the interchange that the Spirit 
speaks to the churches ; that without an imme- 
diate commission, holds its peace. So will epis- 
tolary confidence be heightened, and mutual 
edifying be ministered. 

Regular epistolary correspondence sometimes 
superficially claims to be the bond of organic 
connection between co-ordinate churches or 
meetings. If their coherence is not the living 
Christ—is not the unity of the Spirit and the 
bond of peace—any amount of verbal inter- 
change is but a rope of sand. From unity in 
Christ will spring mutual intercourse, but inter- 
course otherwise may be courtesy, but it is a 
spurious unity. 

sinsensninsetiainbinaniinbiacaiie 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—The bill for the removal of all 
political disabilities arising from the Civil War is now 
a law, President McKinley having formerly approved it. 

The Revenue Bill was signed by the President on 
the 13th inst., and went into immediate operation in 
some of its provisions, viz: beer is taxed $2 a barrel, 
and tea 10 cents a pound. Stamp and other taxes are 
payable after the first of Seventh Month. Mixed flour 
will pay 4 cents a barrel of 196 pounds. Drafts, leases, 
bonds, mortgages, bank checks, certificates, etc., will pay 
stamp duties. Telegraph and telephone messages are 
one cent each. Tobacco, snuff, cigars and cigarettes 
all pay duties and dealers in tobacco and its manu- 
factures are charged a license tax. 

Preliminary returns of the wheat crop indicate that 
the promise for an unusual yield is particularly good. 
The average condition of winter wheat is 90.8 per 
cent., and of spring wheat 100.9, as compared with 
89.6 on Sixth Month 1, 1897. The total acreage is 
43,000,000, which is 3,500,000 acres greater than last 
year. Joseph Leiter, the speculator in wheat for the 
past year, has lost $5,000,000 through sales of several 
million bushels under pressure. Leiter is believed 
to be the only man living who realized $1 a bushel on 
wheat. In one day he lost $1 a bushel. 

On the 6th instant Admiral Sampson bombarded 
and silenced the Santiago batteries. He states this 
was done to clear the way for the troops. According 
to an insurgent statement, about 300 Spaniards were 
killed. A semi-official note published in Madrid, pur- 
porting to give an account of the bombardment at 


Santiago, admits the sinking of the cruiser Reina Mer- 
cedes, 


A despatch by way of Mole St. Nicholas says that 
the marines who were landed at the entrance to 
Guantanamo Bay were engaged continuously for thir- 
teen hours (from 3 P. M., of the 11th), fighting Spanish 
guerillas and regulars. Reinforcements were finally 
landed from the fleet. The American loss was four 
killed, one wounded, 

A merchantman captured by the auxiliary cruiser 
St. Louis, twenty miles out of Kingston on the night 
of the 10th inst., was the British steamer Twi 
with 3,200 tons of coal for the Spanish fleet. 

Reports from Tampa state that the heat on the 
transports has been something fearful, and that a 
number of the horses intended for the use of mounted 
officers have died in their stalls. The sufferings of 
the men in the hastily improvised bunks, far down in 
the hold of the vessel, can be better imagined than 
described. 

The first military expedition to Cuba left Key West 
at daylight on the 13th inst., under the command of 
Major General Shafter. It consisted of over 15,000 
officers and men, mostly United States regulars, and 
is expected to arrive off Santiago on the 16th. The 
thirty-two transports were convoyed by sixteen war 
ships. 

A San Francisco paper says that the destination of 
the Charleston is the Island of Guahan, in the Ladrone 
group, which are controlled by Spain. This group, it 
is stated, will be seized and a coaling station estab- 
lished on Guahan. The Caroline Islands also may 
be visited and seized. 

With all her agricultural wealth, South Dakota is 
also third in the list of the gold producing States. The 
aggregate of gold produced in the State last year was 
$5,829,575. 

The announcement that several cases of yellow fever 
exist at McHenry, Harrison Co., Miss., has prompted 
the Marine Hospital Service to send a member of its 
staff to that point with instructions to organize a fever 
camp and arrange for a thorough quarantine service. 

Dr. Stuver, of Rawlins, Wyoming, in a paper on 
the influence of stimulants on the development of the 
child, said : “ Out of thirty principals and teachers in- 
terviewed in Chicago, all were agreed that a low 
standard of scholarship characterized the boy who 
habitually used cigarettes. The use of tobacco has a 
peculiar effect on the moral nature of the student. He 
becomes dull, lazy, and unreliable, and retrogrades in 
his work. 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 363, 
which is 43 less than the previous week and 20 less 
than the corresponding week last year. Of the fore- 
going 58 were under one year of age; 176 were males 
and 187 females: 41 died of consumption ; 34 uf heart 
disease ; 19 of apoplexy ; 19 of pneumonia; 19 of neph- 
ritis; 17 of diphtheria; 13 of old age; 13 of inflam- 
mation of the brain ; 12 of paralysis ; 11 of uremia; 10 
of inanition ; 10 of measles and 10 from casualties. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 95 a 100; 4’s, reg., 1073 a 1083 ; 
new 4’s, 121 a 1223; 5’s, 110} a 111}; currency 6’s 100 
a 103. 

Corron.—6 13-16c. per pound for midding uplands. 

Feep.—$15.50 a $16.00 per ton for winter in bulk 
and for spring in sacks. 

FLour.— Winter super, $4.00 a $4.25; do extras, 
$4.25 a $4.50 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.75 a $5.00 ; 
do., do., straight, $5.00 a $5.25 ; Western winter, clear, 
$5.00 a $5.25; do., do., straight, $5.25 a $5.50; do., 
do., patent, $5.50 a $5.75; spring, clear, $4.50 a $4.90 ; 
do., straight, $5.30 a $5.65 ; do., patent, $5.50 a $6.00 ; 
do., favorite brands, $6.10 a $6.25. City mills, extra, 
$4.25 a $4.50; do., clear, $5.00 a $5.25; do., straight, 
$5.25 a $5.50; do., patent, $5.75 a $6.25. Rye FLour 
—Choice Penna., $3.65 a $3.75 per bbl. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 95c. a $1.00 

No. 2 mixed corn, 36} a 364c. 
No. 2 clipped white oats, 32 a 32}c.. 

Beer Catt Le. — Extra, 4] a 5c.; good, 4§ a 4}c.; me- 
dium, 43 a 44c.; common, 4 a 4}c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.— Extra, 4} a 43c.; good, 4a 4}c.; 
medium, 3} a 3$c.; common, 3} a 3}c.; lambs, 43 a 6c.; 
spring lambs, $6.00 a $7.00. 

Hoas.—Best Western 6 a 6}c.; others 5} a 6c. 

ForriGnN.—A correspondent of the London Times 
estimates that the population of London in 1901 will 
be 6,140,000, and 7,600,000 in 1921. 

A bar-keeper at the House of Commons’ restaurant 
has been summoned before a London police magistrate 
for “illegally supplying intoxicating liquor to the 
public.’ The temperance people are fighting to force 
the House of Commons either to take out a license for 
its bar or to stop the sale of liquor. 

In the House of Commons, on the 10th inst., Bal- 
four, the Government leader, said in reply to a ques 


tion, that Great Britain would gladly take any favor. 
able opportunity to bring about peace between the 
United States and Spain, provided such action would 
be well received by both countries. “ Unfortunately,” 
he added, “there is not sufficient ground for belieyin 

this condition exists.” $ 

A four story building at Biot, a village near Cann 
France, collapsed on the 18th inst., and it is thought 
the number of killed will reach thirty. Troops were 
ordered to the scene, and began the work of clearing 
away the ruins. 

A Paris despatch says a convention covering all 
disputes between France and England as to the } iger 
boundary is ready for signature. 

Steamers arriving at Liverpool from Sierra Leone 
report that 1000 persons were killed in the recent up- 
rising in that district. 

Despatches received in Madrid from Captain Gen- 
eral Augusti showed the hopelessness of the Spanish 
situation in the Philippines. The Captain General 
reports that he is cut off from communication with 
the provinces; that Cavite has completely rebelled: 
that the insurgent natives have entered Manila Pro- 
vince, and that the capital will be attacked by land 
and sea. 

The President of an important Philippine company, 
having its principal office in London, who presented 
a statement to Ambassador Day, discussed the situation 
with a representative of the Associated Press, but only 
on condition that his name be withheld. He gave 
the usual recital of extortion by the officials who go 
from Spain to those islands, as they go to Cuba, with 
the sole purpose of acquiring as much money as pos- 
sible in the shortest time. He ridiculed the suggestion 
that the Philippine insurgents could be induced by 
the Spaniards to form an alliance against the United 
States. The natives, he declared, would welcome any 
power which would relieve them from the domination 
of Spain. He did not, however, seem to place much 
confidence in the good faith of the revolutionists, and 
incidentally remarked that he had knowledge that 
more than one native insurrection had been inspired 
and promoted by Spanish officials for the increased 
revenues which would come to them through the im- 
portation of troops into the islands to suppress the re- 
bellion. Under proper treatment, the islanders, al- 
though consisting of several different races, would be 
entirely tractable. Careful investigations by the most 
efficient engineers had proven that the gold deposits 
of the Philippines were among the richest in the world 
and under conditions favorable to the development he 
was sure that the islands would surpass Australia and 
South Africa as a gold country. 

It is said by a St. Petersburg paper that an amateur 
botanist of Voronezh, named Fetisoff, has succeeded 
in cultivating roses of a pure black color. His per- 
sistent experiments lasted more than ten years, and 
he intends shortly to exhibit his new black rose in 
London. 

United States Consul Smith, of Moscow, reports that 
a telegram from Tomsk announces the finding of 8 
gold nugget weighing seventy pounds in the Spasso 
Preobrajensk mines, situated on the River Chibyek, 
in the district of Yenisei. 

A despatch dated Mexico, Sixth Month 12th, says: 
“ An immense waterspout burst in the hills above the 
town of Moxcoca, Fifth-day night, flooding all the 
lower part of that place and drowning several persons. 
An officer saw the flood coming and ran, warning the 
inhabitants to flee for their lives. He rescued many 
women and children floating in the waters. The oF 
ficer was badly injured.” 


NOTICES. 
WANTED, a home for a nice-looking, strong colored 
boy, aged fifteen years—country preferred. Apply 
I. L. Pennock, 805 Franklin St., Phils. 


A younG woman Friend, with some experience, 
wishes a position as teacher in private or family school. 
Addr. “ P,” Box 54, Toughkenamon, Chester Co., Pa. 


Wesrrown Boarpine Scnoo..—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters @ 
regard to instruction and discipline should be a 
dressed to Wiiu1amM F. Wickersuam, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, 
communications in regard to business should be for 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superi 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


No. 422 Walnut Street. 





